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Mr, Edward IiYTfoN BulWkr said, Umt in rising to 
move Gcftaili rcSololioni^ for the repeal of the principal 
'taxes on knowledge^ he ttHsted that his deep and con- 
scientious conviction of the necessity of the measure he 
was about to propose^ wbuld be a sutiici6ht excuse for un- 
dertaking a task which, if sts important as he believed it to 
be, was equally' above his abilities and his station in pub- 
lic life: those were not light or ordinary motives which, 
supporting as he did the present administration, coiild 
induce him to bring forward a measure, not^ he trusted, 
opposed, but certainly not sanctioned by theiti, and which 
mui^t necessarily be of a nature that it would better suit 
their convenience to leave to their own time and their own 
discretion to determine ; but the motives by which he. was 
actuated had been so long ndrsed, and were so strongly 
felt, that he conscientiously believed they left hifti no' altet- 
liative: for, when he looked round and saw the dahgeroua 
effects of those taxes in daily operation— when he saw the 
numberless pernicious, and visionary publications which 
were circulated in defiance of laws, which, having lost the 
sanction of public opinion (as his majesty's attorney-gene- 
ral so justly remarked somie time ago), had lost the power 
of being carried, with prudence, into effect — when he saw, 
that, while the cheap dangerous publication was not 
checked, they suppressed the cheap reply : for thpsei 
who would reply were hon<?st and w^ll-affected men ; and 
men honest and well-affected would not break, while they 
lamented, that law which at present forbade the publica- 
tion of cheap political periodicals — wheii he looked round 
and saw the results of that ignorance which the laws he 
desired to abolish fostered and encouraged, breaking forth 




not orily In wTid and Impracticable theories, hnt, as (he ex* 
perieiico of a tew tnonths since bail tau{^t them, in riot, 
and incendiarism, and crime — when he saw them writlen 
kl the fires of Kent, and stamped in the brutal tnrbqlence 
'^f Bristol, he felt, that, in this parliament, and at this 
' leriod of the session, he did but fulfil his duty in 
sting out the evils of the present system, and the 
ianner in which, he conceived, they could be remedied. 
JTonld It be said the time was unseasonable which re« 
pted to national morals and to the waste of human. 
He should proceed, at once, to call the atteij^ 
bn of the bouse to certain facts, which would tend to 
How wby it was our duty and our policy to diffuse cbeafk 
hstrucljon amongst the people, and he should then sbow 
In what manner that instruction was, by the existing 
^texes, checked and obstructed. From an an^ysis, carefully 
^icade, of the cases of those persons who were committca 
for acts of incendiarism, &c. 8(.c.inl8iJ0, and the be^nninff 
of 1831, it appears that in Berkshire, of 138 prisoners, only 
SS could write, and only 37 could read ; at Abingdon, of 
30 prisoners, ti only could read and write ; at Aylesbury, 
of 79 prisoners, only 30 could read and write; of 50 pri- 
soners tried at Lewes, one individual only could read wcU ! 
Now, when they remembered that it was not sufficient to 
read, but that to derive any advantage from that ability* 
there .should also be the habit of reading, how smalt it 
proportion of those unfortunate men could be said to have 
possessed any positive instruction. The same conncctiou 
between crime and ignorance existed in France. In 1830, 
it appeared that in tlie French courts of assize there were. 
006S accused persons ; out of this number 4519 were on-, 
tirely ignorant of reading and writing, and only 139 luid 
received a superior ediicaliun- It mi(;lit be said, that as 
ignorance and poverty usually went together, it was iiL 
these cases the poverty that sinned, and the ignorance waa 
only the accident that accompanied the poverty; but this 
notion he could contradict from his own experience; his 
habits had necessarily led fiim to see much of the conditioa 
of those men who followed literature as a profession, and. 
be would say, that this city contained innumerable iu^ 
stances among well-informed and well-educated men, of 
povoMy as grievous, as utter, and certainly as bitterly felt. 
as a:ny to be found among the labouring population of Kent 
or Norfolk, '^'et how few among these men were driven 
into crime ! How rarely you find such men retaliating on 
society the sufferings they endure. The greater part of 
offences arc offonccs against property: but men, accus- 



tomcci to Inquiry, arc not »t loast let) away by those saperfi- 
cial and ilaiigeroiis notions of the injustice of the divisions 
of property, which men who arc both poor and ignonint 
so nnturally conceive, and so frequently act upon; the 
knowledge which cannot, in all cases, prevent them iVom 
bein^ poor, gives them at least the fortitude and tbe hope 
Vrhich enable tfaeoi to be honest. If, then, it was trne, as 
tlie facts he had stated seemed to him sufficient to prove, 
that there was an inseparable connection between crimo 
and ignorance, it followed a» a necessary consequence that 
it was their duty to remove all the shackles on the diltitsioR 
of knowledge — that poverty and toil were sufficient checks 
in themselves — that the results of any checks which they. 
as legislators voluntarily imposed, wore to be traced, not 
only in every violent and dangerous theory instilled into 
the popular mind, but in every outrage the people igno- 
rantly committed, and every sentence of punishment, trans- 
portation, and death, which those outrages obliged them 
to impofle ! It was, then, their duty to diffuse instruction 
hi all its modes ; yet he thought it would be scarcely neces- 
sary for him to contend that newspapers were among^ the 
readiest and most etfectual instruments of diffusing that 
instraction. In the first place, they had this great advan- 
tage — they were the most popular. A certain traveller said 
that he asked an American why it was so rare in America 
to find a man who could not rcadi The American an- 
swered, " Becanse any man who sees a newspaper always 
in his neighbour's hand, has a desire to see what pleases 
his neighbour, and is ashamed not to know what forms the 
current topics of conversation." In fact, no man couM 
have lived in a city without observing the extraordinary 
appetite for intelligence on passing evenls, which the life of 
a city produced among all classes, from the lowest to the 
highest; and it had been justly said, that you may note ev^n 
a grcatercrowd round a newspaper office, with the day's jour- 
nal at the window, than at the most alluring of the caricHturc 
shops. A newspaper was, in truth, almost the only publica- 
tion (religious ones excepted) that the poorer classes were 
ever tempted to read; and, above all, it wasthe only one in 
which they could learn those laws for the transgression of 
which ignorance was no excuse. Thus, it had been well ro 
tnarked, that every account of a trial, every examination at 
Bow-street, every dogma of my lord mayor, had for Ihetn Dot 
only an interest and an amusement, but also a warning and 
a moral. A newspaper, then, was among the most popular 
and efl'ectoal modes of instructing the people. A nd now mark 
tbe interdict laid on the newspapers : (ho present taxes 



upoaiwwyp^pu's consisted Gistol'uiluly oiSd. pvt pouaiL 

^ci^bl oil lim |)9^cr, or abi^oL a larlhiiig a sheet j st^i'outl uf, 

a duty, nuniiodlly itji., but suUject lo a discount ol' iwtjntji, 

pet cent.;* ouJ, third, a tax of 3s. 6d. iipoa every ad-, 

Xcrti^ouent. The wLiole duties, with the price of priating^ 

aud tbD irnv/s iijjeiicy, amouiilcd to S^ii. fur every se^ 

j wnpcnuy copy o£ a, Loiulon paper. Now, let Ibon^ 

■&U1C0 rapidly at SQOie of the consequences of tlie hi^ 

L^ice.iit which, newspapers sold. In tht; tirst place, owina 

to. that pfice, the iustructioo they contained did not travel, 

cxtciisivf:ly iinioiig tlic poor; iu the second place, as oolyj 

the hi;;:hcc and the middling orders could atl'ord in gciieraj^ 

the luxury uf these periodicals, so it was cliiclly to llu| 

tastes and interests of those wealthier ordcrj^ that thes^ 

journals addressed tUemsclvc^. Thuy coulauied, it way, 

true, much that was valuable, much that was ncccssacy M^ 

the poor, but they did not give to tfaein that advice, ao^ 

those frequent suggestions and adnioiiitiojss upon utauttcrjL' 

of trade, or points of law, which would necessarily be tli4 

case were the. ppur ainoog Iheir customary siijipoiterai 

^en in nu^ro stylo, that which, suits the rtciiet is Jiot aXv 

(ftys attractive to.the poorer people ; and thus, as in, thi^ 

o country, you cannot pre veut men ofall ranks from seekt 

; political intelligeuce,-the poorer people lluding ihem,-) 

^es debarred Irom the general use of these expensivi^ 

^c^s, and finding, when they do obtain Lliem, Ijtat tlic^ 

i nut often addressed in a style seductive tu theui, ai:^ 

eii al most inevitably to tliose illegiliniate, those daiiget;^ 

productions, cheaper ill price, and adapted almost excluM 

D'cly to themselves.. It was tlius that the real, political 

oiication of the people was thro\vn into tiic bauds of ihj 

Kildcst, and somelimes Die most pernicious teachers ; au^^ 

hi|e they were erecting new, props and new buttreiiscji' 

^ the gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples of th^ 

^ustitutioii, they were suH'eriug that dark and »tcaU 

f current of opinion to creep on, which, ifuotspee^ 

checked, must sap botli temple and palace in thi| 

~" upidst of their laliuurs. He should like honour^ 

members to know the real nature of publications thu^ 

Brculated; he would not read any exiracts to the housey 

ieause he knew the house objected tu that course : biiL 

!,. denied that there wus much justice in the argument 

y so doing they should give notoriety to publications 

iiwisc o|iscurc. The fact was, Uiat for tlic class tq 

li lli^y wore addressed they were not obscure. Were 

l.lJwiliii'j'.'Uia, Hut uutlte mKkiy, pupersj tbc.wetkly pi^in luqr 

y (M), will Ig lit lUkVOUUt. 





tourablo ntemberfi aworo tliat man; ol' these publira'' 
B circulated to the amount of several thounaad copicii 
Itly; that their sale, iii seTcml iimtancea, was larger 
a the sale of some among the moat popular legitimate 
lers; that their influcDce uver large Iradies vl' th« 
*lcing classea was much greater; a very intelligent 
Litic, ia a mauutacturiog town, with whom he 
lad occasioH to correspond, said, in a letter to 
* We go to the publichouse to read the seven- 
''penny paper, but ouly for the news; it is the cheap 
penny paper that the working man can take Itoma 
aad read at spare momenlH, which he has by htm 
to take op, and read over and over again, whenever 
he has leisure, that forms his opinions." " You ask 
me," attid another mechanic, " if Th^ Fenny Maga±iM 
will not counteract the effect of what you call the more 
violent papers. Yes, in some degree : but not so much a» 
is aoppoaod, because poor men, anxious to better Ibeir 
coaditiofl, are always inclined to politics, and TRe Penny 
Magazini does not touch upon them ; to correct bad poli- 
tics you must ^ivu us not only literature, but good poli* 
tics." Did honourable members know the class of publica- 
tioDs thus suffered to influence the opinions of their fellow 
countrymen? He spoke not about snch as were aimed at 
inere forms of ;^overnment: who should say what opinions 
on such subjects were pernicious or not? but were 
l(i«y aware that some of them struck at the root 
of all property, talked of Iho injustice of paying 
rents, insisted upon a unanimous seizure of all the 
lands in the kingdom, declared that there was no 
moral guilt in any violation of law, and even advocated 
assassination ittiulf ! Thus, then, it was dear, that the 
stamp duty did not prevent the circulatiun of the most 
diuigerous doctrines. It gave them, on ,tho contraty, by 
the interest which the mere risk of a prosecution always 
begets in the popular mind, a value, a weight, and a cir- 
cnlatiOD wich they could not otherwise acquire. Above 
nll,-)et lliem recollect, that while these Were circulated in 
thousands, the law forbade reply to them — nr if, in do* 
spite of fact, you call the legitimate papers a reply to tticm 
— then, even by your own showing, yon sell the poison for 
a pe<my, and the antidote at sev«npence. His proposi' 
tion was not at present to touch the paper duty ; it wa^ a 
lax which, in the present state of the revenue, might l^o 
fairly spared,. and which, though a grievance, did no^ fjill 
nearly so heavily on the public as the two taxoS„l}p ;WO«Id 
abolish : the first of tlieso was the stamp duty — Uw a^ataul 




krvdrcrtiBcmcnt duty. Take away tlie slnnip iluty, and 
■"V 7rf. paper would fal! at once U) 3irf: but lie was in- 
nined to believe — and in (his ho was borne out by many 
impartial practical men on the subject — that owing to the 
groiU increase of sale, which the cheapness of the artide 
would produce — the tiewspaperg would be enabled to sell 
at a much' lower rate than 3^1. and would probably settle 
into the average of 2d. each. The great point, and Itae 
first to consider, was, would the number of newspapers 
published through the year increase to any very large 
extent? All bis argument rested upon that point — partly 
as related to the diftiision of knowledge — partly to the 
profits of a postage. To him it seemed a self-evideiM pro- 
position, that when it do loiter required a vast capital — a 
capital from between 30,0001. and 40,000/.— to set up a daily 
newspaper, when it was open to every man of literary 
talent, with a moderate sum, to attempt the speculation, 
there would be a great and sudden increase of newspapers. 
To him it seemed eqaally evident, that when newspapers 
were so cheap as to be within the reach of almost any 
man, there would be an enormona addition to the present 
number of readers — that many who hired a paper now 
wonld purchase it» — that many who now took one paper 
would then fake two — that the intelligent mechanic, who 
now, in every town throughout the country, complained 
that he could not afford to purchase a paper, would spare, 
at least once a-week, his twopence or his threepence from 
those ale-house expense.-^ he was now induced to incur for 
Iho very sake of reading or hearing read the paper he wonlil 
then beable to buy — that, in short, when a weekly paper 
cost only twopence, there would scarce be, in this great 
political commnnity, a single man who eould rend, who 
wonld not be able and willing to purchase one. But he 
would rest no part of his case on propositions only— how- 
ever evident they seemed to him — he would not stir a step 
without the support of facts. Honourable members had 
often heard of a certain contraband paper, set op by Mr. 
Carpenter, called The Political Letter— ii was publi^ihed 
nt fourpence : of this paper the average sale weekly was 
fi,000 copies. Made sanguine byhis success, Mr. Car- 
|icnter took out a stamp ;-f and his paper became seven- 
What was the consequence? Why the paper 
: scarcely tafficieni to rcaJ one- 
Mr- Carpcnler loiik out the f (amp hrciiiisa he iroulil not continue liis 
tuition tritliout gnc, when a jury had ilctennined (hat <loh)g «o wu 
\ieg»,\ act. 





hid no longer e\i:^t ; from a sale of six thonsttiid copies 
^11' in the very first week, to » sale oC tire Iiud- 
A most importast I'act: for here was a joernal 
famllrespectsexactly the same, except in price, but it cuuld 
sell six thousand copies one wpck when sold tor 4^., and 
only live hundred the next week when sold for 7d. There 
bftd lately been a sensible falling off in the sale of thoso 
)llei;itimate papers. Why? Not from any increased se- 
verity of the law — not from any want of political excite- 
nent — ^not. snrely, from any great prosperity in trade, 
which asualiy deters men from any inflamaiatory specu- 
lations; no, but because of late a ^eat number of penny 
literary papeTS had been net up, and these had been found 
to interlefQ with and contract the sale of the contraband 
journatu^ Now, ns literary papers, after all, were not 
what the poor particularly wanted, how much more wonld 
the sale of thest^ illegitimate journals have been crippled, 
had some of these iimoccot literary papers been innocent 
i>niitical ones? But the great sale even of these cheap 
literary papers (The Penny Magazine, for iustant-e, is 
said to sell 120,000 copies) proves how general is the de- 
xire of the people for soch periodicals as they Gun nfford 
to biiy. and how great would be the increase of polilical 
periodicals, wore they made na cheap as his motion would 
make them. But, besides these proofs, that the cheap- 
ness of perio<lic»ls will incalculalily increase their sale, 
we have the experience trf other coimtries that it 
docs; in America a newspaper sells on the average 
for IJrf. What is the result? Why, that there is 
not a town in America with 10,000 inhabitant!), 
that has not its daily paper. Compare Boston and 
Liverpool: Liverpool has lti5,175 inliabitants; Boslon 
hail, in 1820, 70,000 inhabitants. Liverpool puts forth 
eight weekly publications; and Boston, with less than half 
the pOpnlation, and with about a fourth part of the trade 
of Liverpool, puts fori b eighty weekly publications! In 
1820, the number of newspapers published in the British 
Isles was 33,050,000, or 030,000 weekly, which is 1 copy 
for every '3Uth inhabitant. In Pcnsylviinia, which had 
only in that year 1,200,000 inhabitants, the newspapers 
amonntcd to 300,000 copies weekly, or a newspaper to 
every fourth inhabitant ! What was the cause of this 
mighty difference? The cause was plain. The newspaper 
in one country sells for a fonrlh of what it sells for in the 
other. The newspapers in America sell for l^f/., and in 
England for 7d. From all these facta (Ui "k^vcVv t-c ttsoJA 
a Jti iHflUmerabJc others), tUc^boA tt\^^V\»«a.\«s^«*i*'*»»*- 



if new^nperit' were a^ che»p — as they would be. If bt« 
objflct were carried — tUo number of copies would be pro- 
digiously increnised. Thus, information would circulate 
far iBorti extensively; thus, matters connected with trader 
scieuce. and law, would become more familiar ; thus, tbers 
would be a tliousand opportunities for removing those pre- 
judices amon^ the poor which uuw so oftca perplexed tlw 
wisdom and benevolence of legislators. A great number 
uf trades would have journals of their own ; a great num- 
ber of tlie more temperate and disinterested friends of the 
peojile would lend themselves to their real instruction, 
and. by degrees, there would grow up tliat community of 
intelligence between the goveromont and the people wfaicb 
it wa» the more necessary to effect at a timeVhen they 
were about to make the people more powerful. It is thus 
that misisters would have it in their power to reply to those 
honourable gentlemen, who had said the working classes 
were too ignorant to be trusted with the elective franchise — 
at the same time that Ihey granted the trust they would 
dispel the ignorance ! Ministers had been told tltey had 
created a monster they could not controal. No; on the 
contrary, they bud won (he monster to themselves ; instead 
of making a ferocious enemy of a gigantic and irresistible 
power, they hiid softened it by kindness, let them, at the 
same time, enlighten it by knowledge. Lord Eldon, ou 
the 29th of November, 1830, at tlio time of the agricultural 
insurrections, had made use of these remarkable words — 
" Many, very many of the agricultural insurgents were not 
aware of the criminality they had been led lo commit; 
there could not be an act of greater mercy to the misled 
and deluded people, than to have the nature and provision 
of the criminal law explained. He did hope that those 
learued men who were to be sent into the disturbed dis- 
tri(>ts> would take tbe trouble of explaining to their deluded 
and mistaken fellow-couDtrymon, the law of the land, and 
the reason of the law, and the reason why it was for their 
interest and the interest of the comnmnity at largo that it 
should remain the law of the land." In those words Lord 
KLdon did but adopt his principle, but there was this 
diticreuce between (hem; Lord Eldon adopted the principle 
when K was too late ! He made the warning go hand-in- 
hand with the punishment, and he sent the people instruct- 
ors, nnd a special commission at the same time. He bad 
one more argument for urging the immediate adoption of 
bis proposal— one reason for considering it a necessary 
appendix to .Rwfnrm — they had imsscd the Reform Dill, 
kiuppose they did not break the present niouopoly of the 





rux ncwspiipers, wUh;I« Duw coiiccotrate ihe ^wec 
e preas, wliat wouki be Ihc ctinytjqueDce H Why, tbia. , 
ETrctunncd parlianieut, wiiuld uot a miuislry too entirely i 
d^teud ou some one or two ol' ttic most influential iicwe>-. 
|^a{H3C9 lor su)>purL? Wluittlic clo^e boroughs hud been, 
'jht.not the existing jouwals become ? Did be spcuk 
uutthe rcjjpiectiihility ul' the present press ? — No, cuii- 
Jpanj; the vast powex they possessed, tlie wonder was 
Cl^t they had so often, but so seldom ahuiied it. Was 
^ then, opposed to granting that power lu the press .' 
>surd I While types and paper existed, that powermust 
ciHitiiuic. But then, it should be a Tree press, and not u 
uwuppoly. Every shade ol' opiiiioa should liud iu> organ, 
Power should cxUt, but that, power sho<ild be a rcpicseut- 
^tioa, not an oligarchy. Why c?«:ban!ro an oligarchy iA' 
boroaghs for an oligarchy of joniaals'? But wo«ild he in- 
jore the interests of the existing, papers — ^^injure their siiil« ? 
He thought we OMcd too deep a gruUtade to Uieir iiervices 
for him vtillingly to do so. The Gompclitiun would dividcj 
their pow«r, but the cticapened. price would tioci-easo. 
tiieir sale. If the stamp duty were the . pernicious hut, 
he had attempted to show it to be, what should they say 
(Af the advertisement duty? Advertisements were the 
laediiiQ) of commercial iittelltgcnee of sale and batter. 
The first principle of a statesman was to encourage that 
iaif^i^encG.-, yet hurc they laid an interdict of 3s. (id. 
on every aunuuncemciit. of iL iu the excellent letlcrs 
whicli the editor of The Scotamam had Euldresscd to the. 
Chaocellor of the Exchequer, the ill effects of this tax uii 
oar commerce was shown by a reference to America, in 
wliich country, advertising was uiUiixed. In one year, 
twelve of the daily i>apers in New York had published 
1,4&1>,41G advertiscnieiils. In iho .same year, the tour 
hundred papers of Great Britain and Irelaud had publish- 
ed J,D2Q,n()0 advertisements : so that there were nearly a 
Itolf oiorc.advertiscmeuts pabHsiiod in the twelve daily 
pa^rs of New York, tl^au iii all the four hundred papers 
of Britain and Ireland, including the London journals. 
What was tiie cause of this preposterous disparity ? Was 
itai^ttho price? The price of an advertisement of twenty 
lii)^, in a London paper, if publishedevery day througliiiut 
fhe.year, would umouut, at the year's end, to 202/. 16s. In 
New York, the same advertisement, lor the same period, 
Ipidd be 61, ISs. Hd. Was tiot fhat a sufficient causo for 
^iflcrence? Need they look further? Might they not 
Jiitj ta\, in the words of T/ui Scalsiuan, an engine for 
iguishiug business, aud tor obsitructiug and deprcssiiig 



all tho various brnncbea of trade ? If such was the oQect 
<>f thin duty on their coniinvrc*^, how did it afTcct their lite- 
ratare ? A book must be advertised larf^clyin order to sell: 
udvertising was the chief expense. What waa the coase- 
queiicol Why, that, as it cost as much to advertise a cheap 
book aa (o advertise a dear one, the bookseller was loth to 
publish a cheap oue (note A). He cared more about Iho^ 
number of pages in your work than the number of facts. 
You (old him of the materials you had collected, and bir 
»sked you, if he could sell them for a guinea. This opetateir 
twowHys: Ist. It degraded literature into book-making; 
Ally. It waa a virtual interdict upon cheap knowledge. la' 
both ways, the public were irreparable losers ; and all for 
the sake of abuut 167,000/. to the revenues of the wealth' 
iest country in the world! So much for the taxes he would 
repeal. — He now came lo that which he would substitute.' 
He did not think, however, that it would be a sufficient 
argument from the noble lord to say the revenue would not 
bear the loss of these taxes, while there was any other 
conceivable source from which revenue could be dravm; 
it was not the amount of taxation under which wtf 
groaned, it was the method of taxing — it was too much* 
for instance, that we should make knowledge as dear oa^ 
possible, and gin as cheap ! that we should choke the; 
sources of intelligence, and throw open the means of in- 
toxication ! What volumes in the mere fact, that at Maif 
Chester there were a thousand gin-shops, and not at Man-' 
Chester one daily paper ! Squeeze, then, new protits fron^ 
the excise duties, augment (he assessed taxes ; odioud 
and unwise as those taxes were, any tax was better tharf 
the one which corrupted virtue, and the other whieK 
stifled commerce. It was not, then, enough to reply 
that the government could not spare these taxes, ana 
therefore, even if his substitute were doubtful, the 
doubt made not against his main proposition. His plan 
was a cheap postage, in the following manner : alt news- 
papers, poems, pamphlets, tracts, circulars, printed pnbli' 
cations of whatsoever description, and weighing less than 
two ounces, should circulate through the medium of the 
general post at the rale of one penny (note B) ; if into the 
^d. or dd- post, atone halfpenny. He would also propose 
that all works under five ounces should circulate through 
the same channels, and at a low and graduated charge. 
The principle of this plan had been successfully adopted 
' " ... - ^ France, they might see how 

on the circulation of the me- 
f we looked at home, we should 



K France and America. In I 
Je it operated as a check or 
>politan papers. For, if we 



find that frnm 1895 to 1^39 there bad been tittle variation 
iu th« number ol* copies sentl'rom Loi|<lun into tlM vouii' 
try i while in I''raiice, where the cheap postage ivaa adopted, 
the nnmber of papers sent daily by post from Paris in 
ItfOo vfoH 25,000 copies ; in 1820 it was 58,000 copies ; 
am) it was well stated by Mr. Chadwick, a gentleman ad- 
mindiiy acquainted with these matters, that while, during 
tboDe years, letters had increased 50 per cent, newspapers 
had increased more than SO per cent.— an important fact, 
in answer to tlwse who contended that persons wonid bo 
unwilling to pay a pastage, and that such a plan would 
nptmtc against the diffusion of the metropolitan papers. 
He bad proved there would be a vast increase of papers if 
the stamp duty were to be abolished. What in»ht that 
increase reasonably be supposed to amount to? fa Ame- 
rica there was one newspaper, weekly, to every fourth 
penjoo; suppose one newspaper, weekly, to every eighth 
person in Kugland — he took that calculation from the 
reading proportion of our population — the publication of 
weekly papers throughout the year, woold then bo one 
bondred and fifty million copies ; but the present total 
nranber of sheets, weekly and daily, published thronghoat 
the year, was thirty millions: sothat the increaseof weekly 
papers alone over all now published would be 120 million 
sheets yearly. Now, the weight of daily papers of the 
largest size is 88lbs. per 1,000 copies, which pay a duty 
of 3d. per lb., or 22s. per 1,000 copies (say SOs.); this 
makes the paper duty 1,000^ sterling; for every million 
sheets. Now, we found at present that two-thirds of the 
liondon papers went by post; suppose for one moment 
that this ratio continued with the increased number, the 
account to the revenue would stand thus : 
Postage of weekly papers - - . - £416,666 
Extra paper duty for the extra ISO million sheets 121,000 

Total - - - £536,666 
But this is only for weekly papers ; add now all the daily 
papers — those published twice or three times a week— the 
pamphlets — the tracts — the pro spec tusses — the various 
publications sent through the post, and if you only calcu- 
late these at an equal sum produced by the weekly papers, 
the results would bo more than a million ; from which if 
yoa took 300, 0001. to pay the expences of carriage, dis- 
tribution, &.C. (a most extravagant calculation), you would 
still leave more than the profits of (he the two (axes he 
wished to repeal 1 A more minute calculation would pro- 
duce a far higher result. When they remembered all the 







[|i?faWa InteTMit!, the vast tratlPs, thciiomfrftnS'httef- 
:tuiil wantfi of Eiigl<in<1, — thnt Die average taleut nnd 
[erpriso hero was at least equal to that in the United 
ItAtes — capital ^cater, printcT»' labour cheaper, andlhiit 
'increased appetite for intelligeiiee would he produced by 
increased freedom in ourinslitutions, was it unreasonaflle Id 
sappose ^that the demand lor papers might at length cqaiA 
that in the United States ? Bat there, to every ten thonsand 
inhabitants there is a daily paper, selling at the lowej^ 
ratio, 2,000 copies. Suppose the same in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and for a population of 34 millions, yoo 
would have 1,440 millions of sheets published yearly. 
Now reckoning that two-thirds of these would be trans- 
mitted by post, the result would he four millions sterling: 
add extra paper duty of 1,440,000, and Ihe total was 
6.440,000/. And now suppose two^thirds of the papers 
would not go through post ; he did not believe they would 
— suppose not one Went Hirough the post — suppose they 
did away with Ihe postage altogether, atill the extra paper 
doty alone would bc],4i),000Z., vif. more than double the 
whole of the two taxes he asked them to repeal. So pro* 
fttahic might he the diffusion of information. IT knowledge 
was Power to its possessor, its difTnsion was Wealth to ti 
State. He came to the last consideration ; the method of 
transmission through the post. In France the plan ha^ 
been so systematically arranged, that ihe best way would' 
be to borrow their details. The nmin machinery wa^ 
already formed; if extra expences in distributing were"'ac- 
quired, the enormous profits would cover those expenses. 
They might see what those profits would be tcC Govern- 
ment, by ascertaining what they were to an hidividnal 
speculator. The average weight of the largest-sized daily 
papers is 881bs. per 1,000 copies; say 901bs. Now, pcr-i' 
sons engaged in transmitting Inggagc by tlie swiftest con-* 
veyances, compute tlic charge at Irf. per lb. every 100 miles; 
this for 901bs. would be 7s. 9rf., the price of carriage; bat 
the 1.000 newspapers at Id. each, would be 41. sS. 4rf. — '-' 
certainly an ample profit to allow for the Cxpencc of dis- 
tribution, which leaves a clear profit, oiler all the expences 
arc paid, of 31. 15s. lOrf. Tliia- was all be thought it neces- 
sary to soy of the plan ot a postage at present, for his rc- 
solntion only went to appoint a committee (o consider the" 
propriety oi' adopting such a plan ; and farther detaHs 
were, therefore, at present Unnecessary. He had been' 
more anxious to submit his calculations on tlii^hcad to the 
lancellor of Exchequer, bccanse at one time it was un-' 
stood that the noble lord contemftlated not the re[ieal,' 





%Vl^(1fe'tKAQction of these taxes. Kow^be w(tii>di*4AMMA 
to a large reduction in the advertisement duty (thon^li he 
tiiougbt tlie total repeal most desirable), but lie could con- 
ceive no reduction in the stamp duty whicb would not leave 
in equal, if not greater foTce> the obnoxtou.s principle; (lie 
temptingpremiumandlheunjust prosecution. (no<eC)Wbal 
could be so monstrous in principle as tbat any tax should 
be requisite for a man to publish bis opinions. A tax on 
opinions, is a persecution of opinion, it is a poraecutioiiof 
poverty also. If wc say tbat no one shall declare his sen- 
timents witbout paying a certain sum, and if not being 
able to afford that sum, he yet does publish his sonlimenta, 
and is fined, (tbat is, in consequence of his poverty, cast 
into prison) for the offence; you make war on his poverty, 
not on his principles, ynu punish him not for the badness 
of his principles; you punish him not for the badness of 
-bis opinions, but you punish him, that being poor, he yet 
dares to express opinions at all. Is truth confined to the 
rich 1 Who were the great fathers of the church ? Could 
tli^ have expressed Ibeir opinions if a tax had been neces- 
sary to allow them tbat expression? — We have been mone^ 
poltzingthe distribution of other blessings, let us at least, 
leavo opinion untaxed — unquestioned — unfettered, the pro- 
perty of all men. He had nownearly finished. He had 
attempted to show tbat the stamp duty checked legitimate 
knowledge (which was morality — the morals of a nation), 
but encouraged the diffusion of contraband ignorance ; that 
tbe advertisement duty assisted our finances only by striking 
at that very commerce from which our finances were drawn 
— tbat it crippled at once our literature and our trade — that 
the time id which he called for tbe repeal of these taxes, 
was not unseasonable — that it would be no just answer that 
the revenue could not spare their loss, and yet tbat he was 
provided with an equivalent which would at least replace 
any financial deficiency. Do not let us, said the honorable 
gentleman in conclusion, do not let us believe tbat there 
in anything; in the diffusion of information which is hostile 
to onr political security! A.t this moment, when through- 
out so many nations we sec the people at war with their 
institutions — the world presents to us two groat, may they 
be impressive examples! In Denmark, a despotism with- 
out discontent — in America, a republic witbout change! 
The cause is the same with both, in both the people 
are universally educated. What consoles mankind for in- 
equality in condition like the consciousness that there is 
no barrier, at least to equality in intelligence? We have 
b«ard enough in this house of the necessity of legislating 




|.pvo|>(tTt<F<*nd iat«Iligenpo~Iet as now feci tte BOoceai^i 

r ItigUlating tor poverty and igripniiiceJ At pieseat.wf 
_je acquftiuted with the poorer part ul' our I'elluw couatrjr 
Hen only by tbeir wrongs — tbeir murtnura — their oiisforr 
a and tbeir crimes — let u» at last open happier atMJ 
r channels of cooimunicatioa belwci;Q thooi and a^ 
jfo have made a long and fruitless experiment of the gi|^ 
^t aod the hulks — in 1625 wc traaspottcd 283 person% 
jDt so vast, 60 rapid has been our iacreasc in this darlipf, 
tystem of legislation, that three years afterwards (in IQ^^ 
i transported as many as 2,4-1!). During tlie last tbre^ 
lars our gaols have been sufficiently filled; we have seep 
„lough of llie eilccts of human ignorance — we have shed 
infficient of humau blood— is it not time to pause? — is i^ 
jpt time to consider whether, as christians, and as men, it 
I our duty to correct before we attempt to inatructt 
I'^lietlier, by sentencing to criminal penalties aieOj ignorant 
jt»th of the nature of the oQcnce tliey commit, and of tl^ 
pnalties to which they are subject, we do not reduqe for 
3 all legislation into one great e;cpo«fyac(o law? Is it 
. 4 time to consider whether tite piiuter audhis types may 
(pt provide belter for the peace and honor of a free, state^ 
^n the gaoler and the hangman? Whether, in one wojti^ 
^eap Knowledge may not be a better political agent than 
istly Punishment? Deny my motion, you cannot deiv- 
f facts — by these facts alone, and the attention whicU 
ley have received, I have made no inconsiderable pro- 
jess towards the attainment of that object I have so dearly 
t heart. The honorable meniher then moveil the follow- 
j resolutions;— 
"That all taxes which impede the dliTusion of know 
1ge, are injurious to the best interests of the people. 
' That it is peculiarly expedient at the present time fo 
Ipeal the stamp duty on newspapers. 
/'That it is also peculiarly e]i,pedicnt to repeal, or to 
iducc the duty on advertisements. 

"That it is e.Ypedient, in order to meet the present stale 
B revenue, to appoint a select committee, to consider 
I propriety of establishing a cheap postage on news- 
pers and other publications." 

Mr. O'CONNELL seconded the motion. , 

e Chancellor of the EscfiKQUEB (Lord Althorpe). 
— My honorable friend has shewn great industry in his 
ioTestigation of this subject, and great ability in the man-. 
ner in which he has introduced it. In a great part of his 
observations I entirely concur with him, and I think the 
whole house will agree that the diffusion of kuowledge 



inrfst "ftp" advantflgcons to the country. I agreewtlh him 
in Ihinkiiig thai clioiii publications, strcli ns he )iaH alluiloil 
tv, would very niiicli promote the diduNion oi kiio>v Ict])^*;, 
and 1 believe also, that the only mode by which tlie bad 
effects of mitichicvous publications can be eflectually 
counteracted, is by giving I'acilities to cheap publicatious 
of a contrary teudtncy. My hunorabte Irknd began his 
speech by saying, Ihat the adoption of his plan would not 
produce any dimuiulion of the revenue, and be entered into 
calculations to prove this. I cannot however, say that 1 
am satisfied with his proofs; and unless i was so, I could 
not consistently with my duty, in ibe present state of the 
revenue, accede to his proposition. My lionorablo friend 
says, be is prepared to support bis plan, whether it pioducett 
a dimination in the revenue or not. In this I am not able 
to go along with him, in our present circumstance.s. I 
cannot help thinking, that he a little exaggerated the tacts 
and probabilities, as they regarded the revenue. At least 
be has not convinced uie that he is right. There arc 
questions 'which it is almost impossible to discuss satisfac- 
torily in debate, they are better calculated for the closet 
than this house. I do not intend to follow my honorable 
friend through hiti able arguments; it is not necessary for 
me to say, that I think the stamp duty on newspapers an 
objectionable tax; for I myself proposed to reduce it; 
(Nvte DJ but the question brought forward by my honor- 
able friend, is one of immeusc importance; it involves 
considerations affecting the highest interests of the people 
of tbis country, and I think it is too late in the season to 
undertake such an investigation. I should be very glad to 
find on such an investigation, that my honorable friend was 
right in his views; if I should so find them, no one will be 
more ready than myself to adopt them. I stated, that 1 
thought my honorable friend had been led to exaggerate 
some of the consequences of his proposals. Gentlemen 
who are very eager on any particular point, as he very 
laudably is on this, cannot well avoid being rather too 
sanguine in their views. He states, that the yearly 
expense of an advertisement in America is 6/. 18s., while 
in England it amounts to 2021. \Gs., and be attributes tbis 
difference to the stamp duty. Now as the duly only 
atnonnts toaboutOO/. of thisijunij I think beis too sanguine, 
when be estimates that the reduction of the duty, would 
have the effect of giving as great an extension to advertise- 
ments in England as exists in America. I do not however, 
mean at all to deny that great advantages may be ex- 
pected to arise from giving every facility to the circula- 




tion of cheap newspapers, anJ though I may think that 
my honorable tVieod has exaggerated some ol' these advao' 
ta^es, I think they are sufficient to be well worthy th0 
attention of parliament. I have doubts as to the expediency 
of the mode which he proposes, in order to supply the loss 
to the rerenne, which will be occasioned by the reduction 
of the stamp duties. He takes off all charge upon the 
the inhabitants of the. metropolis, where knowledge is the 
most diffused, and whore people are better instructed and 
possess more information, and he imposes a tax in the 
form of a postage duty, on the transmission of news- 
papers to the more distant parts of the empire. (Note E) 
Now this is certainly contrary to the principles on whicti 
we ought to proceed for the diffusion of knowledge. He 
says, that this postage would replace the stamp duty; 
It might do so, but I think he has not taken into his con- 
sideration the great additional expense to the post office^ 
in the conveyance of these publications, and that the 
present means of conveyance would by no means be suffi-> 
cient, if there was any thing like the increase in the numbei 
of publications conveyed, which would be necessary to 
bear out my honorable friend in his calculation. Even a4 
the case stands at present, great inconvenience and some 
delay arises, when any extraordinary number of newspapers 
are sent by the post, from the great additional weight of 
the letter bags. I am therefore satisfied, that no great 
increase to the receipts for postage could take place 
without incurring the expense of additional carriages.* I 
feel therefore, very great doubts as to the tinancial concla-> 
sions to which my honorable friend has come, and I could 
not satisfy these doubts, without an investigation much 
more accurate than I can apply to the subject in this 
house, or in a committee, and I am therefore sorry to feel 
it my doty not to acquiesce in this motion. I find sincft 
toy honorable friend communicated with me, he has altered 
the motion and has changed the course which he intended 
to pnrsne — had he persisted in moving for a committee of 
the whole house, I should have felt no difficulty in meeting 
the proposiion, with a negative. He has, however, since 
dropped that course, and has moved his first proposition, 
"that all taxes which impede the diffusion of knowledge 
are prejudicial to the best interests of the people." This 

* If neceesnry, a boy wiUi n light mail cart could follon-ituch of themaila 
as could not ciLrry Ihu fetters, &c. ■■ the cart miglit carry printed papers only. 
It would probably jn no case trai-el much more than 100 miles from the 
metropolia, nud the expense would be a mere trifle, in comparUon with the 
poita^. 
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Is a proposition the truth of which I cannot deny.—hnl 
thinkinv that this is not a fitting opportunity of going into 
the other parts of the subject, 1 shall meet the motion with 
noviog the previous question. I repeat, I do not believe 
the chauge which my honorable friend proposes, would lead 
to the consequences he anticipates ; but, as I did not rise 
with the purpose of answering those parts of his speech, I 
shall merely observe that, on the simple grounds I have 
stated, I shall move the previous question. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL, — I will not detain the house with 
mwe than a very few words, for it is quite unnecessary to 
do so, after the speech of my honourable friend ; but I 
vish to reply to the observation of the noble lord as to the 
advertising. The charge of an advertisement in this coun- 
try for one year in 209/., while in America it is only 6/. 
The noble lord says that the repeal of the duty will only 
strike off 601. out of the 202;. But does the noble lord for- 
get that, in fixing the price of advertisements, the news- 
paper proprietor charges for the interest of his capital, and 
also that the price is considerably augmented by the mo- 
DOpoly which exists in the hands of the few who are able 
lo advance the 6(1/. on each advertisement. Even now 
different papers charge different prices, and it the monopo- 
ly were to be abolished, and the market thrown open by 
Uie redaction of the tax, from the competition, what would 
arise f The public would have advertisements cheaper. 
The reduction would operate in two ways,— directly, by 
making it cheaper to the amount of the tax taken off, and 
iadirectly, by promoting competition. The argument of 
my honorable friend on the subject of postage was unan- 
swerable, particularly after the example of France, where 
it has been tried with so much success. Let the noble 
lord recollect the great number of newspapers now carried, 
as well as Parliamentary papers. Now the latter as well 
as the former might be made to pay a moderate postage. 
I think that the noble lord is not following the rightcourse 
in rejecting this motion, but that the question ought at 
once to be submitted to the consideration of a select com- 
mittee. The statement of my honorable friend appears to 
me not only to be onanswerable, but to be incontrovertible. 
I think the whole system upon which we have been pro- 
ceeding with regard to this subject is erroneous. You have 
laws imposing severe penalties upon those who are guilty 
of breaches of these laws; but it has been found impossi- 
ble to stop the sale of those cheap and obnoxious publica- 
tions by fiscal taws ; and the success with which they are 
broken, the sympathy excited in favor of the offenders, and 




laBsifitdnCc which Ihcy receive, only give eacoiirag'6irtei 

fiwsue the same course. 
have been infuriDcd that, within the last fortnight oP 

three weeks, between forty and fifty persons have beeii 

taken before the police magistrates, and convicted for selP 

ing these publicalioQs. This great number of conviction^ 

has arisen from the increased activity of the revenue offi- 

cers ; biLt this excites a strong feeling in the minds of tbfl 

public in favor of those who are convicted of breaches ik 

these laws. Tlie law is daily becoming a less effectual 

check against the circulation of these works, as I under^ 

stand that they are increasing rapidly. The only eQ'ectual 

check — the only means of preserving the public morals 

from the baneful consequences of these publications — is^ 

by the diffusion of sound and just notions ; and those who 

are desirous of spreading cheap useful knowledge amongst 

the people are checked by your fiscal laws. At present, 

"^ e most erroneous statements and opinions are published 

t contradictitHi ; and those who are able and willing 

i instruct the people are precluded from doing so, as they 

" e unwilling to infringe the law ; but the advocates of the 

jost p^-niclous doctrines, having no such fear, spread 

leir opinions without an opportunity being afibrded of 

lowing the fallacy of them. At present, in consequence 

if 60 many persons having been convicted, a feeling hai 

pne abroad that there is persecution against them on ac- 

Bunt of their opinions, and people are, in consequence, 

^uced to purchase these cheap and obnoxious publicati* 

I will not trouble the house at greater length ; but 

pUl give my cordial support to the motion. 

Sir Charles Wetuerell. — I concur entirely in th* 

j^inJon of the noble lord, that the appointment of a coin- 

^ttee can lead to no useful result; but that we shall 

erely have, at the end of a few weeks, a large piinted re- 

1 think thatthis very extensive inquiry is undefined 

i illimitable; and I confess, that I do not think that any 

ractical good can possibly result from it. I believe there 

p three distinct propositions in the honorable gentleman'^ 

n; the first has reference to the importance of diffii- 

j knowledge among the people. I do not deny that 

wspapers very often contain matters of great interest 

1 importance ; but I do not think that newspapers ard 

felebraled for containing any philosophical discussions, 

t that the knowledge disseminated by them is of the most 

lefiil character. I have no doubt that the noble lord * 

ixions for tlie diifusion of knowledge, but 1 hardly think 

t he would recommend any one to read the newspaper* 



B porpose iDf finding moral or pbilosopbical dissertlii 
lions on any sabject. The second point is, that the duty 
should b« taken off newspapers with a view to render Ihem 
cheaper, and to enable persons to commence newspapers 
—that is, (hat there is to be a diminution of the expenee 
oI'b newspaper, and that which sells now ibr 7rf, is lo be 
sold hereafter for 2d. or 3d. It is stated that a monopoly 
at present exists with respect to newspapers, and that if 
the tax were removed it would enable persons to com- 
mence cheap newspapers. Now I will not mix up tho 
merits of the opinions divulged in newspapers with tho 
rights of tbe proprietors. The press is a very expensive 
and valuable right of properly, and I should be loth to see 
the capital and property of the owners of established news- 
papers so materially shaken and injured as they would ne- 
cessarily be if tho honorable gentleman's motion were car- 
ried. I am convinced that, if these taxes were removed, 
it would be extremely ruinous to the owners of the copy- 
right, who have large capitals embarked in newspapers. 
The third proposition which the honorable g;entlemati 
brought under the notice of the house, had reference to the 
finances of the country. Hesaid, if you take off tho stamp 
dnty on newspapers, it does not follow that the revenire 
would snifcr, for you might substitute a postage duty on 
the transmission of newspapers. Now I think (hat this 
proposition for substituting a postage duty has been most 
ably exposed by the noble lord opposite. I think it has 
been made perfectly clear by the noble lord, that, for the 
purpose of benefitting the metropolis, the honorable gentle- 
man would do an injury to all the other parts of the country. 
I really do not think that, if the honorable gentleman's 
plan were carried info eH'ect, his object would be accom- 
plished. I cannot help feeling also, that it is inexpedient 
for the house to interfere in this matter, and that it should 
be left to his Majesty's Government. I am not one of 
those who think that newspapers are celebrated for tho 
moral purity of the opinions they propagate, and I do be- 
lieve that by means of a cheap circulation — gvoad news- 
papers — an end would not be put to the propagation of 
erroneous doctrines. I think that it is usefess for the 
house to interfere in matters of this sort, unless it is im- 
mediately to be followed by a legislative enactment. W, 
however, a committee should be appointed, I think the 
house would be doing that which a house of Commons 
ought not to do. 

"hR Mattukw WniTK Ridley. — As I have presented 
trad petitions on tliis subject, I am anxious to explain 
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tlMiiKittVBS whioh govern me on the present oocasiea. I 

ectiroly agree in tho object which my honorable friend 
has in view ; but nnder all ihe circumstances of tbe case 1 
think it is better to assent to the course proposed by my 
noble friend ; I therefore shall support the amendment. 
I am anxious to state my opinion that I cannot support Uie 
present motion, not because I do not agree with the first 
proposition, — that the diffusion of knowledge is most use-, 
ful, but, on this occasion, I object to send the motion to ' 
the consideration of a select committee. I admit the ex- 
cellence of these committees for gaining a knowledge of 
facts, but I do not think that it is proper that matters 
should be referred to tbe consideratioa of a select commit- 
tee for the purpose of removing the responsibility trom 
the government I therefore object, on principle, to the 
mode which it is proposed to pursue in this case, and I 
regret that it has been pursued in so many others. Bat 
besides this, I object to tho motion at the present moment) 
as there are ten or twelve select committees now sitting 
on most important subjects, and tt would be utterly im- 
possible that the duties of another select committee could 
be properly performed at this period of the session. I 
think, then, that it would be worse than useless to appoint 
a committee from which no advantage could be derived. 
I am decidedly in favour of the reduction of the duty oa 
newspapers and advertisements, but I think that the pro- 
position for substituting, in the place of those taxes, a 
postage duty on the transmission of newspapers and par- 
liamentary papers, is liable to the most serious objections, 
for it is giving an advantage to the metropolis over all 
other parts of the country. At present the metropolis has 
great advantages, for it is the centre for all commercial 
and political information, and agreeing to ibis proposition 
would be increasing these advantages at the expense of 
the distant provinces. In the diffusion of knowledge, of 
course it is desirable to spread it over as wide a field as 
possible, but this would tend materially to check its pro- 
gress in the country. I shall oppose the present motion, 
jjiot becaus'fe I am opposed to the reduction of the duties, 
' at from its being impossible to go into all the details at 
__ resent; and also, because I think it is taking the respoa- 
'^bilitywhich ought to rest with the executive government, 
and throwing it on a committee of this house, 

Mr, Warbchton.— The only argument which I have 
heard used in favour of the course proposed by the noble 
lord which has the least weight with me is, that it is im- 
possible to go into the inquiry with a hope of arriving at a 




Mtiabntary conclnsion at tttia lato period ol the a 
Nearly ail the members of the house who are not remark- 
able for their attention to public business, and some whose 
opinions are entitled to the most weight, are already, and 
Wiil to the end of the session be occupied with committees 
of great importance, which are now sitting; and I doubt, 
^erefore, whether any committee could now be appointed, 
Uiat would give to the plan of my honorable friend, and 
to its details, that attention which it so welt deserves. I 
do not agree with the member who spoke last, in thinking 
that there is anything improper in a select committee to 
make out a case in all its details, for enquiring into the 
merits of which a government may not have time. 1 think 
that if a member has a plan which in a prima facie view 
of the case appears to promise to effect tiie objects which 
the member has in view, he should always be allowed a 
committee, before which he might be able to make out his 
case. I certainly think that my honorable I'riend has 
made out such a. pi-ima facie c&so for a select committee, 
but af^er the declaration of my noble friend, that the onli/ 
reason for not assenting to the proposition, is the late pe- 
riod of the session, and the state of public business, 1 hope 
that my honorable friend will not press his motion to a 
division. Sure I am, that if in the next, and the first session 
of a reformed parliament, of which 1 hope he will be a 
member, he will bring forward the subject at an early period 
of the session, so that a select committee may have ample 
time lor inquiry, the plan of my honorable friend will be 
attended with success. With respect to the objections 
urged by the honorable and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, they appear to me extraordinary. He objected 
that if the present monopoly was thrown open, the pro- 
prietors of newspapers now established would be injured. 
We are therefore to continue the present imposts, to pro- 
tect their vested interests. The enormous capital now re- 
quired for conducting a daily newspaper, gives to the pro- 
prietors of the leading newspapers a virtual monopoly, 
and enables them to charge (he public a monopoly price, 
over and above the charge resulting fi-om the high duty. 
It does not, however, follow that they would be injured 
from the reduction of the duty, an extended sale would 
be the consequence of diminished price, and their esta* 
blished reputation would give them a preference with the 
largest class of readers. The argument, in fact, goes to 
the extent that no improvement should be allowed, because 
the change peradventure may injure some particular pcr- 
.sons. The otueclion aiged against rendering these publi- 
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^,._ . wapJIEl^t be used as an objection to the 

printiDg- How many libclci, how many heresies, and bta»- 
pbemics will not bo produced by the choaitnesa ol' prinling! 
Let us thee clin^ to dear manuscripls, and thu» prevent 
the sale of printed pamphlets and newspapers ultogetheri 
Let us stop the distributon of cheap poison. Thus spoke 
the conservatives of former days. Some evil, no doubt, 
results from printing, and cheap publications, but it is thO 
balance of good and evil that in questions like the present 
is to bo looked to, and unless experience in this country is 
totally disregarded, all must confess that so far as we have 
genu the good hasgreatly predominated; but the argument 
that publications may be too cheap, and Ihat the public 
interests would suffer in consequence, would have justified 
our predecessors in putting down piiuting altogether,- or 
rather in refusing to have sutfered it to have come into- 
usc. Granting then that there are dislribnlors of poison, 
lot us insure the cheap distribution of antidotes. AfbeS'. 
the admission made by my noble friend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, 1 hope the honourable gentleman will not 
press his motion to a division, as he is sure to obtain a 
committee next session, and that his views will be carried' 
into effect. • 

Mr, Strutt.— I will only trouble the Iiousc with a very 
few obscrvalions, which I feel called upon lo do in conse-,< 
quencc of having been entrusted with several petitions on* 
this subject. I consider this subject to be one of the« 
greatest importance ; and I know that the working classes • 
throughout the country are looking with the most intense 
interest and anxiety to tho decision of the honseon tbis' 
question. I think that the most beneficial consequences' 
would result from the removal of tho taxes on knowledge^ 4 
The law, as it now stands, on this subject, is not only in- m 
jurious lo the poor, but also to the rich : for I am con- f 
vinced that all experience will show, that as educalion is .« 
more widely diffused, the moral condition of the people is4 
improved, I think this is the more important now, whe»i 
you are conferring political power on so large a number (rf- 
tjie poorer classes. I tliink it is highly inexpedient to letn 
em remain in a state of ignorance ; and that it is tbei 
ignden duty of this house lo increase the instruction o£'l 
©poorer classes by every means in its power. Hitherto.) 
ra-have legislated too much for yourselves — you are now 
Jled upon to legislate for ignorance. It is chiefly upoD' 
c diffusion of sound political knowledge that you rendoTJ 
fe the granlinj: political power. If you give the people 
D kttcr without the means of obtuiniug the former, yoU' 
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wji^e system ef taxation can be remodelled. Tim ti 

must certainly be g:ot riil of; but the nable lord, tlie cliaa< 

{»llor of the exchequer, like all chancellors of the excbe^ 

quer, said that he could not part with it- in the present 

state of the finances ; but, in point of fact, the tax is go 

objectionable that he coald not urge one single argument 

ifi its favor. This tax, however, is small in amount, and 

~ am sure tliat there would be no difficulty in finding a 

roper substitute for it. I will not detain the house 

iDger than to express my cordial concurrence in whatfell 

om my honorable friend, and I am sure that it will pro- 

luce its effects; at the same time, I coDCur with the 

ible lord, that it would be inexpedient to go into this 

lestioQ at so late a period of the session. As it is obvti 

IS that, before long, this tax must be put on a proper 

sis, I trust that my honorable friend will not press hie 

tion to a division. 

\ Mr. John Campbell. — As I have received various re^ 

pre.sentations on this subject from my constituents, is 

^hich they express the most lively interest on this subject*. 

2 rise to give my support to the motion of the honorably 

gentleman, and to express my cordial concurrence in tb^ 

principle of it. There are, no doubt, evils which 

irom the licentiousness of the press, but these are nothing 

I comparison with the advantages which result from i|h 

trust that the time is not far distant when we shall bav* 

_ Bwspapers as they were in the days of the Spectator an) 

'Tatter, published at a halfpenny; and I have no doul)t 

that most honorable gentlemen recollect a luminous papoK 

in the Spectator on this subject, in which the writer jokey 

the chancellor of the exchequer of that day for imposing 9, 

lall tax on newspapers. 1 trust that, next year, the n9- 

: lord will be enabled to reduce this duty, and I am auip 

lat the most beneficial conseqoenccs will result from it. ■ 

Mr. Hunt. — As I have had the honor of presenting no 

iss than forty petitions on this subject, I will trouble the 

)usc with a few observations. I must express my admt 

tion at the ability displayed by the honorable memb« 

<T St. Ives, in the manner in which he has brought thi9 

ibject forward. I am most anxious that these rcHtricti- 

IS on knowledge should be removed, in order that tl 

iwspaper press might be stripped of that great monopoly 

which now exists. I hope the time is not distant when 

there will be fair play and a clear stage for all Uterary meOi 

It has ibeen assumed by several honorable gentlemen^ 

'lat the editors of the greater portion of these small pub- 



HtatiOns are men of abandoned Chai'a:cter. Now* I'bave 
the pleasure or knowiag some of these gentlemeD, and I 
will venture to say that they are as virtuous and upright 
men aa the writers for the great newspapers. There may 
be some of these unstamped publications of a very absurd 
■and improper nature, but i deny that this is the case with 
^allofthem. The fact is, that this house has beea legis- 
lating for property alone for a great number of years, and 
the poorer classes have uot been thought of. The truth is, 
that the working-classes of this country are so depressed, 
and have been so shamefully used, that they are glad to 
read any publication written against the present system of 
making laws in this country. The more violent these pub- 
lications are, with the more.avidity are they read. If the 
honorable member knew as well as I do what the situa- 
-tion of the laboring classes really is, I am sure he would 
not be surprised at their hatred of the laws. I know that 
in some of the large manufacturing towns of the north of 
.England — and I would mention Huddersfield in particular 
— the greatest distress prevails; and it is with the greatest 
'difficulty that the laboring classes can get three farthings 
an hour for their work, and certainly not more than 5s. 
iper week. Any thing likely to lead to a change is regard- 
ed with the greatest satisfaction. The honorable member 
said, legislate for ignorance, — I say, however, legislate for 
poverty. You must lessen the expcnces of obtaiuing 
knowledge, and aSbrd every facility to the publication of 
good and cheap publications : this can only be done by re- 
moving the taxes on newspapers, and thus destroying that 
monopoly which exiiits at present. I protest against the 
character given to all these small publications; and I 
would ask honorable gentleman opposite, when they make 
■ these complaints, whether they never saw anything im- 
proper or unbecoming in the Times, or the other great 
papers. The attorney-general said, the other night, that 
it was in vain to attempt to convict the persona who pub- 
lished the cheap papers ; and the only means of stopping 
the sale of them was by prosecuting the untbrtunate per- 
sons who were seized selling them. But the fact is, you 
have brought the laboring classes to such a state that you 
cannot put a stop to these publications. These men are 
quite willing to go to gaol for selling these publications; 
and those who are punished are looked upon as martyrs to 
tbe cause of the lower orders. It' the honorable gentleman 
presses this motion to a division he shall have my vote ; 
bat 1 think that it is unnecessary to do so, as the noble 
lord admits the principles to their full extent. Indeed, he 



cMiMnot oppose this flrst resoluttun, for, if he diit, be 
woald be voting against aselt^videiit proposition. I 
convinced that this will be one of the first measures which 
a reformed parliament will take ap, aad, I trust, bring t9 A 
successful ■ 

CoLONEt. Evans. — I certainly think that the noble 

lord might] without any injury to the revenue, reduce this 

^ily at once- The whole amount received is a very smaN 

lani, and when the good that would result from the rednc- 

isidered, I am surprised that the motion should 

fbt be assented to. I certainly did not expect to have 

(och objections, as I understand were used by the noble 

Ibrd, against this motion. As, however, he chooses to pe^• 

1st in opposing it, I can only express my regret that ho 

l^as seen reason to change his opinions on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — I beg to o^ 

■ve that I have not changed my opinion on this subjecb;, 

} far from it, I distinctly stated that I agreed in the prin- 

r 'ciple of the proposition, — that I regretted I was not able 

[ 4o support it, but that my objection arose entirely on a 

■Jinancial ground. With respect to the amount of revenue 

derived from these newspapers, I would observe, that it is 

not very small ; for it is considerably more than £500,000 

a-year. 

Colonel Evans. — I was not in the house when the 
loble lord spoke, but I was informed of the nature of his 
iddress by an honorable gentleman ; but I am glad to find 
ibat 1 was mistaken. 

Mr. Edward Lvtton Bulwhr. — I have made several 
otes in answer (o remarks that have been made ; bat, ia 
lousequence of the turn the debate has taken, I will not 
letain the house with more than two or three observations. 
[ am surprised that the bonoraWe and learned member for 
Boroughbridge has been the only member who has Oppo- 
" ' the motion on the ground of injuring the existing 
tapers. What ! he whose vivid eloquence has 
linndered anathemas on the licentious, the revolutionary 
V stand up a.s its advocate ! Impossible ! The 
lonorable and learned member cannot be serious. Bat 
By motion would not injure the existing papers; for it 
s them their capital and their ability ; and I am quite 
wre that the Times and Herald, to which the honorable 
Mnd learned member alluded, would not suffer in their p6- 
ksniary interests by the removal of the taxes, although^ 
ftom the industry and competition of other papers, Iheii 
'influence might certainly be diminished. In concurri" 
(and how can I avoid it?) with the unanimous feeling 



M my hononrablo friends, whom I know to be as cordially 
as myself attached to the principle of ray motion, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that the noble lord agrees 
with the principle of my motion — ^tbat the time only is in 
fault — ^tbat my facts are unanswered — and that it is uni- 
Tersally allowed that my motion has, even in present de- 
feat, or rather delay, considerably advanced the principles 
I have advocated. For the sake of the question itself, and 
that no vote may appear against it on the ground of the 
season, which hereafter would be assigned to the principle, 
I yield to the universal sense of the house, and withdraw 
tpy motion, pledging myself to bring it forward in the next 
j|;>arliameilt, should it be my fortune to have a seat in it, * 
* IThe motioh was then withdrawn. 
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Note A., Page 12. 
!xciSE Duty on Paper — Duty on Advertisement^! 
A small volume has just been published, "On tbe Eco» 
tmyof Machinery and Manufactures, by Charles Babbage^ 
aq., A. M." In pages 166 — 7, Mr. Bahbage has inserted 
the several items of expense of his book, one of which, '~ 
Rs follows, viz. — 

'■ Paper for 3000 books at 3U. 6d. per ream, 
weighing (each ream) 28 lbs. : the duty on paper 
at 3d. per lb. amounts to 7s. a ream, so that the 
83 reams which are required for the work, will 
cost ._-__- paper 77 3 
Excise duty 22 1 



£99 4 

The whole cost of the 300O volumes is shown to be 376Li 
including 40/., the expense of ad verlisinij— which sum MiS 
Babbage says, " is about the usual allowance for such a 
volume: and as it is considered that advertisements n 
newspapers are the most elTectunI, where the smallest pays 
St. Gd. duty, nearly one half of the charge of advertising^ 
8 tax." 1 

"It appears then, that upon an expenditure of 276/. on 
le present volume, 42/. arc paid in the shape of a direct 
(The fact is, that on an expenditure of 234/., C 

m of 42/. is paid in direct tax. The excise duty on tl 
^per of this small volume, is 27J percent, nearly, ai 
the duty on advertisement and paper is full 15^ per cent 
on the whole cost of the volume.) Mr. Babbage observes^ 
that " the object of all advertisemenls is, by making know 
articles for sale, to procure for them a better price, if ths 
sale is to be by auction ; or a larger extent of sale if by 
retail dealers. Now the more an article is known, th« 
more qnlckly it is discovered whether it contributes to the 
.comfort or advantage of the public : and the more qnickly 
its consumption is assured, if found valuable. It wouUT 




/ appear, then, that every tax on communicatjag information 
' respecting articles which are taxed iu anolber shape, is 
one which must considerably reduce the amount that would 
have been raised, had no impediment been placed in the 
way of making known to the public their qualities and 
prices." 

To pay these taxes, no less than 465 volumes must be 
sold — i. e., the government takes from Mr. Babbage 4(>5 
volumes, liefore he can be said to have sold a single volume 
towards replacing his other charges, this number of volumes 
is taken too, even if no more should he sold, and thus it 
may be seen, how works which would not command a 
large sale on their first publication, can seldom be published 
at all; it being certain, that the duties levied on paper 
and advertisements will so limit that sale, and fall so 
faeaviiy on the small number, as to occasion a certain loss ; 
the advertisement duty being proportionably heavier on 
small works than on large works, on a single volume than 
on works comprising several volumes. Works which have 
afterwards had an extensive sale, have frequently sold but 
a very small number on their first publication, and the fear 
of the consequences, deters authors as well as booksellers 
froDt laying many very useful hooks before the public ; 
scarcely less than 30/. must be paid for duty on paper and 
advertisements, on a treatise contained in a very small 
volume, and this very often decides against its being 
published. Hume in his life ^vritten by himself, observes, 
that " Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than 
my Treatise on Humun Nature. It fell dead born from the 
press, without reaching such distinction, as even to excite 
a murmur amongst zealots," but Hume, though not rich, 
had the means wherewith to maintain himself, and " being ;" 
as be observes, "naturally of a cheerful and sanguine 
temper, I very soon recovered the blow, and prosecuted 
with great ardour, my studies in the country. In 1742, I 
.printed in Edinburgh the first part of my Essays ; the work 
was favourably received, and soon made me entirely forget 
my former disappointment." Mere merit in an unknown 
antboris not alone sufficient to command a sale of his book, 
and it is cruel injustice to load genius and talent with taxes, 
which must in most cases impede their progress, in many, 
totally cut them off from being useful, and deprive the public 
of the information however important, which but for these 
abominable taxes, they would have received. No man 
1 estimate the amount of evil which has thus been 
kted, and every man, who seriously contemplates it, 
t desire to see those taxes abolished. 
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Note B., page 12. 

Mr. Bulvver proposes a penny postage. Tlie postugfli 

should commence with one halfpeitny. Every short imt 

exceeding iu size an ordinary demy sheet, and not exc^- 

ing one ounce in weight, should pay a halfpenny. Tins 

trould include prices current, sale lists, prospectnsses of 

~ inpanies, lists of new books, announcement of projects, 

nkers' and traders' circular letters, abstracts of nets of 

irliament, almanacks, poems, plays, sermons, and every 

pamphlet which could be printed on not more than six* 

teen pages of the common octavo pamphlet size. The 

number of treatises and parts of treatises, of communica* 

tions respecting home and foreign trade and manufactures, 

""rhich would be contained in such a sheet, is beyond all 

_ resent calculation ; the information which would be fhnfl 

Conveyed cannot possibly be estimated, either as to ite 

extent or its value. It seems probable that many of the 

newspapers would be printed on demy sheeL't, and sold iM 

a penny. Many newspapers now published but once awee' 

VouM be published twice or thrice a week, and some c 

■"lem daily. If the duty on advertisements were taken ofl 

irofit from the insertion of the immensely-incteasej 

»er would be sufficient to insure as large a supply 

newspapers at a very low price as would be required 1^ 

the public, and could be made profitable to the proprietorat 

All the great towns would probably have daily papers 

,d almost innumerable useful projects which, on accouni 

the immense expense of making them known, are nM 

ifled, would be laid before the public, and mani 

ould be adopted, to the advantage of the projectors an 

le public at large. Above all, on every occasion wbei( 

)m particular circumstances, it would be desirable t 

pply information on some matter relating to trade fl 

lommerce, or manufactures, to law, to politics, to mode 

~id manners, or morals, there would be single sheet essays 

abundance, at so cheap a rate, that no one could hi 

rholly ignorantof the bearingof any principle, ofthemoA 

I which it affected all men, as well as particular bodies o 

len; the means of accomplishing whatever conld be ac 

implished of good would be clearly pointed out, and tW 

iformation would always be supplied at the precise mod 

lent when it was most wanted, and when it would bl 

lost acceptable; information so furnished, and nt suci 

Imes, would make an indelible impression, and everj' oai 

.Irho received it would be permanently improved. For an; 

quantity of paper above one onnco and not exceeding tw 




ounces in weight, one penuy postage should be paid, and 
90 on to five ounces ; by this arrangement the large London 
daily papers would be charged one penny. 

Tnree sheets of thin demy paper, wlien printed upon, 
woald not weigh more than two ounces, wrapper included. 
Three such sheets will contain as much matter in a clear 
^eadible type as six of ordinary pamphlet printing. Now 
six sheets contain ninety-six pages, and thus all the mat- 
ter contained in ninety-ais pages might be sold in three 
sheets for sixpence, and the postage being a penny, the 
whole matter now spread over ninety-six pages might be 
sold for the present price of a newspaper. 

Every man who writes and publishes a pamphlet wishes 
it to be circulated as widely as possible, but under present 
circumstances, very few pamphlets have a wide circula- 
tion. Pamphlets cannot be sent by the post, and the ex- 
pense of advertising is so great, that a pamphlet seldom 
does more than pay the expenses, and much more than 
half of the whole number published are published at a loss. 
Booksellers are pretty good judges generally of the num- 
ber likely to be sold, and they calculate the price accord- 
ingly, with the view of covering the expenses. As the 
nnmber which can be sold is small, the matter is spread 
over many pages, to enable the bookseller to charge such 
a price, on the small number he is likely to sell, as will pay 
for advertising. Thus is information limited to the small- 
est possible amount. This is only one part of the evil, 
but it is so well understood, that it prevents many men 
publishing their opinions, and only a comparatively small 
uamber of pamphlets are printed. Thus is information 
interdicted. 

Were the taxes on knowledge repealed, the number of 
pamphlets would be very great; the information they 
wonld contain be very valuable to the readers, and 
scarcely less, if at all, to the writers. It was truly said by 
a wise man, that, " When a man writes a book of method- 
ical ioves ligation, he seldom writes because he understands 
the subject, but he understands the subject because he baa 
written," 

The quantity of paper required would be immense, and 
the employment of paper-makers and printers would be 
greatly increased. If, in addition to the stamp duty, and 
the advertisement duty, the duty on paper was reduced two 
thirds, it may be safely concluded that the gross revenue 
derived from paper would not be diminished; but inas- 
much as the duty is an excise duty, the expense of collect- 
ing R penny per pound, instead of three pence, would not 



M less, and perhaps more, than at present; and llie wisest 
way would be to tiikc off tJiB whok' of the tax on paper. 

It is impossible to eslintate the good which could Dot, 
fiiil to result from an untaxed press. It is equally iWpos- 
sible to predict the Torms which would be lakeu by tttrbr. 
bers of ptrsoMs to publish works on literature, scicfice^ 
raoraJH, and politics— good morals, and good politlciL 
such as none nedd feijr, snch Us no wise man in tbt pfc-^ 
sent day does fear. ' 
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Note C, page 15. 



The unjust prosecution" — the present power of pr6J, 
secution, is singularly unjust, is as capriciously as unjogt< 
ly used, and has brought the law and its adniinistratioA 
into contempt. A wise legislator would at once repeal, 
any law which was contemned and continnally TioIatedj[ 
yet not only are these hateful and despised laws contifiueif,. 
but they are enforced as far as they can be enforced, in 4.J 
manner which differs from the enforcement of any other of 
our laws, bad as many of them are, and badly as they' 
are administered- The power to prosecute or not to' 
prosecute is discretionary, and is confided to the coni' 
missioners of stamps, who arc constituted liceiicers of (he 
cheap press. These gentlemen use their power In a 
most partial and capricious manner. An example wilf, 
elucidate this matter. Some time ago, a smalt periodicit 
pamphlet was published weekly, it was called " The Har- 
lequin," and was sold for two pence; it was wholly occu- 
pied with matters relating to the playhouses. On tht^ 
publication of the seventh number, the commissioners ot 
stamps gave the publisher notice that, if he continued the 
publication, it must be on paper stamped with a four- 
penny stamp. The publisher appealed and remonstrated^ 
but all to no purpose, and the pamphlet closed with thti 
ninih number. The Harlequin being thus extinguished, a, 
new paper, published daily, succeeded it, called " Tho, 
Tatler." This paper contained the same kind of inform-', 
ation as the harlequin, and also other matter,^, and ba^ 
been carried on ever since. 

This is one amongst many such instances of the mode iif 

jlbfch the laws against knowledge are administered— a 

>de which Would disgrace a nation of barbarians. Par- 
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fldity, and conseqaenUy injustioc, in Ihc administration of 
kiese nefarious laws is carried much further. 

> fX is well known that a society^ called '< The society for 
b^ diffusion of useial knowledge/' has been established. 
Bhe officers of this society are, 

- £bairman, — The Right Honorable the Lord Chancellor. 
_ >Vice-chairman, — The Right Honorable Lord John Rus- 
idl, M.P.y paymaster general. 

• Treasurer, — William Tooke, esq. 

In the list of the committee are the following names, 
pji.— 

The Right Honorable Viscount Althorpe, M^., chan* 
nellor of the exchequer. 

The Right Honorable Lord Aukland, president of the 
board of trade. 

k The Right Honorable Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., 
IJI.P., secretary at war. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Spring Rice, M.P., se- 
cretary to the treasury. 

The Right Honorable Viscount Ashley, M.P., F.R.A.S. 

The Right Honorable Lord Dover. 

' Viscount Ebrington, M.iP. 

Tke Right Honorable Sir Henry Parnel, Bart, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Denman, il.P., attorney general. 

The Right Reverend the Bishop of Chichester, 
kud forty-six other gentlemen, many of whom are members 
¥ parliament, liesides 128 honorary members. 

nihiis society has for some time past published a ^' Pen- 
IV magazine weekly. This pamphlet is- as strictly for- 
idden to be sold as is any one of the most obnoxious of 
iH the cheap publications — as much forbidden as any or 
!D of those cheap traets or periodicals, fbr selling of which. 
landreds of commitments have been made by justices of 
he peace. Yet to this open and illegcd act — this setting 
g^de and defying of the law — this continually holding out 
i4 example of defiance to all law, is sanctioned and pro- 
ected by the 

Lord chancellor. 

The chancellor of the exchequer. 

The secretary at war. 

The president of the board of trade. 

The secretary to the treasury, 

The bishop of Chichester, and the 

Attorney general. 
Such an open authorised example of the violation of 
laws — such "a piMtitive encouragement to others to- violate 
theni — QAd, by inference, all other laws, was never before 
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g^ven. Laws which such men as these thus procUuni at 
infamous, should at once be repealed. 

The example thus set is far more mischievous than the 
merely breaking of the bad laws may seem to imply* 
When the lord high chancellor^ the attorney general, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the secretary at war, fcc., set 
the example, and hold out the encouragement to law break- 
ing, with what justice can they sanction the punishment of 
any man for the breach of any law ? And yet they do 
sanction the punishment of men for breaches of the law-- 
and even for breaches of the particular law which they. 
themselves break every day of their lives. 
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Note D., page 17. 

Lord Althorp« 

It was not necessary for him (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) to say that he thought the stamp duty on news- 
papers an objectionable tax, for he himself had proposed 
to r^uce it." No reduction of duty will answer any good 
purposes, to be beneficial it must be wholly taken off. A 
mere reduction of duty would probably be more mischievous . 
than the law as it now is, and certainly more objectionable 
in its execution. 

Were the stamp reduced to one halfpenny the law couUl 
no more be enforced than it can be in its present state/ If 
it could be executed U would prevent the publication of all 
small periodical papers, but as it would be impo$sible to 
execute it, there would be a continual breach of all the 
laws relating to such publications, and all the evil conse- 
quences which the four-penny stamp has produced wouU 
be greatly increased. 

If a stamp duty of one halfpenny was required to* every 
printed sheet, the law must be made much more precise, 
much more unjust, and much more obnoxious than it now is. 

An attempt was made when the Duke of Wellington was 
premier and Sir James Scarlett was attorney general, to 
subject paper given away, to the stamp duty; Uie project 
was perfectly nefarious, but it would, nevertheless have 
been carried into effect had the Duke's administration 
contmaed in existence. If a halfpenny stamp were to be 
placed on newspapers, enactxaeuU %\mV\8A V> VSou^Bib \pnr 
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posed by Sir James Scarlett must be made; that anch 

enaclmeDts would be intolerable, the propositions of Sir 

[ James Scarlet will sbew — they were as foilowa — 

"PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

April 1830. o. 42. 

STAMP DUTIES. 

^able of the stamp duties proposed to be made payable 
ibtiagbout the united kingdom. 

P. 130. Newspapers containing public news, intelli- 
g«)ce, or occurrence, ar any remarks or observations there- 
on, or upon any matter in church or state, with or without 
advertisements, (that is to say) for every sheet, half-sheet, 
or piece of paper, wbei-eofthe same shall consist— a stamp 
of four-pence, 

Pamphlets not exceeding eight sheets in octavo, 8tc. — 
shall pay duly — three shillings. 
I Less than one sheet — one shilling and sixpence. 

' P 137. EXEMPTIONS. 

1 . Acts of parliament. 

2. Printed votes of parliament. 

3. Books printed solely for the use of schools. 

4. Books containing only devotion. 

5. Any paper printed and dispersed seperatebj, con- 
taining a single advertisement, and not containing any 
other matter. 

G. Daily accounts of goods imported and exported. 
7. The weekly bills of mortality. Provided they do 
not coutain any other matter than halh been usually com- 
prised therein." 

If it be still asked, what is a newspaper. 
The answer is, tbe question has been decided by the 
commissioners of stamps, and against their decision there 
is no appeal, unless a man be mad enough to resist them 
in the court of exchequer, where the remedy, even if pro- 
^^CUred, is worse than the disease. 
^HmQ. What then is a newspaper? 
^^HA.. Every printed paper or pamplet which contains 
^^^%. News. 
I 2. Intelligence. 

3. Information. 

4. Comments or remarks thereon. 

5. Anything relating to church or .state. 
Sir James Scarlett's propositions included and were 

intended to include every small publication, and to snbject 
every one who either sold or gave away unstamped papers 
lo tbe penalty of the law, namely, twenty pounds for every 
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iKtpy of any 8ucb paper, besides Ihc imprisonmeBt enacted 
by other laws, and inflicted by mat^istratcs on venders of 
un»tumpcd papers. The propositions included cveiy 
printed paper, wbetUer periodical or occasional, not spe- 
cially exempted by the words of the act. The exemptions 
relating to small publications were very few, viz. — 

Any paper printed and dispersed separately, i. c. 
given away. 

2. Accounts of goods imported and exported, daily, 
,and none other. 

3. Weekly bills of mortality, in London". 

The strictness of the exemptions shew at once the inten- 
tion. The definition artfully as it was constructed, 
made every small publication, every announcement of an; 
kind, every shop bill, every posting bill, and every play 
bill, a newspaper. 

Every bit of printed paper if it contained more than 
one advertisement, was to have been stamped as a new* 
paper. That this waa intended, is proved by the ej 
emption, proved by one advertisement only being allow* 
on any such piece of paper, unless it was stamped ; ai 
thus every bookseller's announcement of publication 
and every play bill if it advertised its readers, that besidi 
the entertainments of the night, other plays would be pe 
fonued on other nights, must have been on stamped pa 

So decidedly was the intention to prevent even t 
giving away of printed papers, which the commissioners 
stamps might at any time, for any reason dislike, tfaq 
even the "weekly bills of mortality" were to be mad 
newspapers; and if a halfpenny stamp was imposed, rega< 
' itions as strict and as revolting as these must be enacted 

A law imposing a stamp duty of one halfpenny, if f 

)uld be enforced would put an end to nearly, if not quit 
le whole of the cheap publications, but as such a lai 
could not be enforced, but would be violated as the lai 
now is, nothing but evil would result from the enactmea 
of any such law. Even the Penny Magazine, the publi 
cation of the lord chancellor and the attorney generi 
vrould continue to be published in despite of the law, fo 
a stamp of one halfpenny would be its ruin, it woult 
reduce the sale to a comparatively very small number, 
and as all the back numbers must be stamped, the whoL 
profit, and more than the whole profit, would remain oi 
the booksellers' shelves. Any stamp therefore would iu 
sure a continuance of all the evil,'<, as well in impeding thi 
irogress of knowledge, as in perpetuating tlie bad prae 
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tices and bad I'eclings wbich result from perpetual vio- 
lations of the law, and the partial, unjust, and scandalous 
adi^inistration of them. 

London magistralea are not befiind in the same excel- 
lent contrivance to bring the laws into contempt, any more 
than they are ready and willing to punish those who d& 
not break Ihem exactly as they and the lord chancellor 
with his coadjutors desire they should be broken. 

The conspinlcy of the great law officers of the crown, 
the justices of the peace, and the commissioners of stamps, 
is admirably described in the two following accounts of 
proceedings at Union Hall and Bow-street: — 

UNION HALL. 

Partial prosecution,— The commissioners of stamps ap- 
pear determined, if possible, to stop the circulation of the 
" Poor man's guardian," by employing a number of pei^ 
sons to apprehend every one they find selling the same, 
and upon every conviction, before a magistrate, the inform- 
er is entitled to 20s. — On Monday, a young man, named 
John Williams, was brought before the sitting magistrate, 
charged with vending the above publication, it being nn- 
stamped. — Robert Currie slated, that he was employed 
by the solicitor of stamps, and that in the course of that 
morning he saw the defendant in Union-street, near the 
office, selling the " Poor man's guardian." — The magis- 
trate said, that the defendant must have been well aware 
he was committing an offence against the law, by selling 
a pnblication containing such matter as the ■' Poor man's 
guardian," without being stamped. What have you to Say 
in yonr defence to the charge? inquired the magistrate. — 
Defendant: I have been out of employ, and should have 
starved had I not engaged in this business. — The magis- 
trate said, that there were many publications now in cir- 
culation, by the sale of which, in the streets, he might 
make out a livelihood, without running the hazard of pun- 
ishment ■ For instance, there were " The penny maga- 
zine," the " National omnibus," and several olhcr useful 
and cheap works, which contained none of the inRamma- 
tory trash by which the "Poor man's guardian" was 
chiefly distinguished.— Currie stated, that the defendant 
had snflered imprisonment before for a similar offence, and 
Uiat when taken into custody, he said that he did as well 
in as out of prison, for he considered himse'f a martyr to 
the cause. Currie added, that all men imprisoned for this 
offence received five shillings a week each while in gaol, 
from the subscribers; but the defendant, he supposed, 
would have an increase, owing to his having suffered, be.- 
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forie.— The magistrate committed the defendant for oni 
month, and regretted that hard labor was not annexed H 
the punishment, as it would soon put a stop to the " Poor 
man's guardian," as it was erroneously called. — Defend^ 
ant : 1 don't caro for what period you send me to priaonf 
I can only say, that when I come out I shall sell the " Poor 
man's guardian" as usual, and you shall sec me come 
! very same spot where I was apprehended this day.' 
le defendant was ordered to be taken off to gaol. 
[" This is too bad," indeed I All lovers of justice must 
agree in reprobating the selection of a particular publica- 
tion for prosecution, while others are allowed to transgresfi 
the same law with impunity. The punisbmeDt, ia fact, is 
not for selling an unstamped paper, containing news, bat 
'ir expressing opinions offensive to government. The. 
_ lagistrale's recommendation of the " Penny magazine/ 
tvbich is not prosecuted, and which is started by ministers, 
and protected by their interest in its success, is vastly sig- 
nilicant. Justice requires that all publications contraven- 
ing the law should be prosecuted, or none. The law, if 
[ood, should, in every instance, be rigorously enforced;' 
ind if not in every instance enforced, it should be repealed, 
ir its operation is a scandalous injustice. Journalists who 
obey the law are injured by those who defy it: but we see 
no reason, — though the solicitor of stamps and attorney 
general doubtless do, — why the "Poor man's guardian'' 
should be suppressed, while the "Penny magazine" i 
suffered to poach with impunity, and recommended by 
magistrates on the bench as a better smuggling specula- 
tion I We can have no partialities in writing on tbis sub* 
ject, and certainly cannot be suspected of any partizanship 
with the " Poor man's guardian," who imputes to the Ex^ 
aminer an arislocratical character ! We are actuated bj 
neither favor nor prejudice, but a love of the thing most' 
precious on earlh, — justice.] — Examiner, June 17, 1833. 

BOW STREET. 

Unstamped publications.— JoAn Donovan was charged 
' George Colly with exposing unstamped penny pablicaA 
(ons for sale in the Strand. Colly proved that the defend- 
nt had the publications in his hand, he had no doubt, iot 
tale, though he did not see him offer them for sale. Ho 
admitted that since August he had convicted, by his evi-. 
dence, about seventy persons of the like offence, and hai 
received one pound from Ike Stamp Office for each convic- 
tion. He had been in the police, but was not discharged 
ir misconduct — he resigned. The defendant called i( 
Hncss, who swore that the papers vicTe not exposed for 
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sale ; the defendant carried them under ata ann wnpped 
in i>a[>er. — Mr. Minshull said he disliked informers receiv* 
log penalties, hut thought there coald be no doubt the 
defendant intended to sell the papers. He would sentence 
him to one month's imprisonment instead of three, which 
the law allowed. — Morning Chronicle, June 18, 1632. 

Bad laws like these of which we complain, executed or 
CDDDtenanced by caprice as we have seen, cannot continue 
in existence much longer ; they are too disgraceful, and 
80 is the conduct of all concerned in executing them, to 
meet with support from a reformed House of Commons. 



Note E., page 18. 

" He (Mr. Bulwer) takes off all charge upon the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis where knowledge is the most dif- 
fused, and he imposes a tax in the form of a postage duty, 
on the transmission of newspapers to the more distant 
parts of the empire:" 

It might have been concluded, that since the metropolis 
possesses the greater facilities for acquiring knowledge, 
that Mr. Bulwer's purpose was to give facilities for spread- 
ing it all over the country, and the means he has 
suggested, are well calculated to effect this purpose, how 
greater good could be done, it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible to shew, and so far from the reasons assign- 
ed by Lord Altborpc being objections to the proposal, they 
are the most powerful of all recommendations for its being 
adopted. 

It is lamentable to see such a man as Lord Althorp 
driven to the use of so shallow a sophistry, and es- 
pecially, since it has been exposed more than once, in 
nis presence. 

Cheap publications of various degrees of merit, are 
published, despite the law, in most of the large towns in 
England, and in Scotland they abound ; there are several in 
Glasgow, and that of Dr. Chambers, in Edinburgh, sells 
several thousand copies every week. If these, and such 
others as might be published in large towns, were permit- 
ted to be sent by the post, they would radiate id all 
directions, and so would the Dumeronsly increased provin- 
cial newspapers. 
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The large London daily newspapers would b^e delivered 
at the charge of one penny, the charge would not be a tax^ 
^nd no one would tor a moinQnt consider it as a tax. 
Thpy who might wish to have these papers, would be 
p)uch better pleased to pay the penny postage, than they 
now are to pay the four-penny stamp, and the hewsvenders 
halfpenny or penny in addition, as in many places they 
now do, \vhiist they who took the smaller papers, would a3 
willingly pa^y ttie halfpenny for having them brought to 
their bpuses. I'he payment would neither be duty nor 
TAX, but porterage, and as it would be proper to enact that 
it should be paid when the paper was put into the post 
office, there could be neither difficulty nor trouble in the 
delivery. 

Blinded indeed must the noble lord have been, when he 
could not see how such a tax accorded with the object 
his honorable friend professed in his motion. A little 
of the '^reflection in the closet, which the noble lord 
recommends," will no doubt open his eyes, and since he 
has p<ublicly declare4> that he thinks chea^ i>JU|l^lications, 
of t$Le chBX»c%er^hd, (Mr. Biilwer) Jhas described, would he 
of essential service in the diffusion of knowledge, and Uiat 
|bey potujd tend .essentially to countei:act the evil that 
iiiay arise from publications of a mischievous tendency ; 
lie will in a refoi^;aed IxQUse of commonsr use ,all the mi^an^ 
itie . xnay possess, to prpcure a repeal of every law which 
in any way tends to limit the diffuMp^ of Xnowled^e. 
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FROM THE EXAMINER 



Of Sunday, JUNE IT, 1832, 



TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

** An enlightened people were a better auxiliary to the Judge than an 

army of policemen. 

Nothing hut the diffosion of knowledge through the great mait of the peo- 
ple will go to the root of the evil. - Nothing bnt this will cure or alleviate 
the poverty which is the ordinary incentive to- crime. Nothing but this will 
extirpate their prejudices and correct tbdr moral sentiments : will lay them 
under the restraints which are imposed by enlightened opinion, andwhkh 
operate so potently on the higher and indre culnv^ted classes.^ 

Austin on JuRiaFRUsiBNOB. 

The abolition of all taxes impeding the diffusion of 
knowledge was proposed^ on Thursday^ by Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, in a speech replete with luminous expo- 
sition, cogent argument, and the eloquence which is in- 
spired by earnestness. He showed how these barbarous 
imposts perpetuate ignorance, or allow of what is yet worse, 
namely, the propagation of the most mischievous preju- 
dices ; and he showed the connection of ignorance and 
crime. He argued, that poverty and toil were impediments 
to knowledge, to which it was a cruel impolicy to add 
artificial checks ; and traced the debaucheries of a delete- 
rious contraband spirit to the high duties under which a 
smuggling trade has sprung up. He remarked on the appe- 
tite of the people for political information, and showed, 
that as the better sort is placed out of their reaqh, they 
fasten on the matter which is made level to their means, 
through the defiance of the law, and seasoned for their 
passions and prejudices. Here no corrector can follow 
them ; no advocate for truth, reason, and sobriety, can be 
beard ; and the poor man eats his own heart away as be 



devonrstbe anti social doctrines. An intelligent mechanic 
stated to Mr. Bulwer, 

" We go to the public-house to read the sevenpenny pa- 
per ; but only for the news. It is the ilieap penny paper that 
the working man can take home and read at spare moments, 
which he has by him to take up, and read over, and over 
again whenever he has leisure, that forms his opinions." 

The authors of these papers write to please (too often 
the envious feelings) without fear of contradiction, or any 
questioning of their statements or arguments ; they know 
that they have undisputed possession of the ground, and 
that the poor man's mind is theirs, from the moment they 
have violated the law to get access to it. Their illegality 
makes their monopoly. To teach politics to the poor, the 
law must first be broken, — -meet earnest of the instruction. 
By taking off the stamp duties and lowering the adver- 
tisement duties, Mr. Bultver contended that the best papers 
would, through the increased profits of advertisement, be 
sold at the very low price of 2d., and thus compete 
with the uninstructed fanatics, who are now misguiding 
tbe working classes. About this calculation of price, we 
are not certain ; but the effect of abolishing the duties 
would be the production of papers, supplying the demand 
of different classes of readers, or addressed to different 
objects ; and, as they would not attempt so much as the 
present daily papers (which, professing to give something 
of every thing, give nothing completely), they might, of 
course, be sold much cheaper than those giant miscellanies. 

At present there is nothing below 7d-, and the defiance 
of the law The duties reduced, there would be pnblica* 
tions of every price, between a halfpenny and a shilling; 
but the great profits would go with low prices, for the 
supply of the poor is always the profitable business. In 
lieu of the loss of the Stamp Duties to the revenue, Mr. 
Bulwer proposes a low postage on papers sent into the 
country, which now go free. This plan has the approval 
of some of those who have given the most anxious atten- 
tion to the subject, and whose opinions deserve the greatest 
weight. In concluding, Mr. Bulwer eloquently said, 

'■ He had attempted to show that the stamp duty checked 
legitimate knowledge (which was morality- — the morals of a 
nation), but encouraged the diffusion of contraband igno- 
rance; that the advertisement duty assisted our finances 
only by striking at that very commerce from which oor 
finances were drawn; that it crippled at once literature' 
and oilr trade ; that the time in which he called tor a re- 
j*ca/ of these taxes was not unseasonable ; that it would be 




Do just answer Uiat the revenue could nut spare their Ioa», 
and yet he was provided with an equivalent which would 
at least replace any tinancial deficiency. * * 

We have heard enough, in this house, of the necessity of 
legislating tor property and intelligence — -let us now feel 
the necessity of legislating for poverty and ignorance ! At 
present, we are acquainted with the poorer part of our fel- 
low countrymen only by their wrongs and murmurs — their 
misfortunes and their crimes; let us at last open happier 
and wiser channels of communication between them and 
us. We have made a long and fruitless experiment of the 
gibbet and the hulks : in 1825 we transported 283 persons, 
hot so vast, so rapid was our increase on this darling sys-. 
tem of legislation, that three years afterwards (in 1828) we 
transported as many as 2,449. During the last three year» 
uar gaols have been sufficiently filled; we have seen 
enongh of the effects of human ignorance; we have shed' 
safficieut of human blood — is it not time to pause? is it 
not time to consider whether as Christians, and as men, 
we have a right to correct before we attempt to instruct ?" 

Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. Bulwer's motion, employ- 
ed the hacknied ministerial fallacy of unaeasonableoess. 
And this, after the motion has been repeatedly postponed 
because ministers would not " make a house" on ihe nightA- 
appointed for it. He professed to agree with much (hat 
the eloquent speaker had urged; but, forsooth— 

" Under existingcircamstances, and at the conclusion of ' 
a session, he was not justified in consenting to the investi- 
gation of a question which was of the greatest possible im- 
portance, and the result of which would affect the whole 
population of the country." 

Why, the importance was a reason for investigation at 
any season! Eloquently had Mr. Bulwer anticipated thi*- 
plea, when he said, that no time was unseasonable whicl^ 
related to national morals and to the waste of human life,; 
The debauchery of the minds of Ihe people is in frightful 
progress while this lord is folding bis hands, and waiting; 
a season! venienti occurile morbo. Althorps in the East' 
thus wait for lucky days and auspicious omens. 

He objected to a low postage, as it would be a tax on 
country readers, who most needed the information: bul 
he is content that they should continue to pay the greater 
tax of the fourpenny stamp ; and that the trade should 
thrive in the contraband spirit which is stealing away the 
brains of the working-classes. Yet, when misguided meo 
in their blindness commit crimes, we never hear of the un>- 
seasoDabienesa of the gaUovjs. WVs ^-wwi^iVxa!.^' 



ing: nay, the regular ftssizc cannot be waited fur, and a 
special commission must be hud to bring the lingers of the 
excculioner upon the wretch's neck. The I'anatic in OW 
Mortality puis on the band of the clock lo the hour of 
de&th ; and when the Iiusiness is to punish, our rulers with 
like iuipatience hasten on the machinery of justice: but 
where is this alacrity, this breathless hnste, when the object 
is to save ? Then it is matter of season^ — ^improvement of 
the morals of the people is not in season with strawberries 
— it is too late — London will be getting hot and disagree- 
able^-gentlemen are impatient to get to their villas and 
country seats. Improvement is a winter consideration — 
a cold occupation Debauchery, destruction, death, are 
for every day ! The Roman satirist says no delay is long 
that concerns the life of man. With us, death is given 
wings, destruction is hastened on, though no delay is long; 
when the revenue is concerned or the prevention of crime. 
Yet Juvenal, heathen as he was, had never listened to this 
awful warning, unheeded in this land of boasted and ne- 
glected religion : 

" When I say unto the wicked, ' Thou shalt surely die, 
and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way to save his life, the same 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood will 
I REQUIRE AT THY HAND,' " — Ezekiel. 

Then arc the bands of our legislators steeped in gore, in 
in the eyes of God ; — ay, hands which stain lawn sleeves- 
hands whiehhave shaped sentences of doom — and never 
been held up to pray for warning of the wicked from his 
way, that life might be saved. 

In conclusion Lord Althorp observed, 

" That had Mr. Bulwer persisted in moving for a commit- 
tee of the whole house, he should have had no difficulty in 
negativing it; but he had now dropped that, and moved 
bis first proposition, that all taxes, which impeded the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, were inimical to the best interests of 
the people. This was a proposition which he could not 
deny ; but as no practical good could result from its atlirm- 
ation, he should meet it by moving the previous question," 

That is to say, he gets rid, by force of his subservient 
majority, of a question which he believes of vital imi»or- 
tance to the morals of the people, but unseasonable in the 
month of June, and perilous to the revenue, — com]}areiI 
frith the fullness of which, what is a deluge of crime, and 
Mood, and misery? Yea, if the hearts ofthe people could 
ife coined into money, they would Vie twn out of their 
Itreaats. Truth and morals arc blotled out vA co'[\s\*Ve\s.\wT\ 



by SIX fignres iti the list of monies, nTun§^ from a toiling 
people, to snpport an extravagant slate, with its armies 
tor tyranny, anij its pension list tor prostitution, and its 
hundreds of thousands for the difinily of the Crown; — 
whfcb, if hundreds of thousands do not support, nothing 
else does, 

Mr, O'Cooncll ably seconded our excellent champion. 
Bfi". Bulwer. Sir Charles Wctherell was the only oppo- 
nent, and that out of love to the Times and Herald, whose 
interests he chose to snpposo involved. How is it that 
Mi". Poiilelt Thomson's voice is never heard on this question. 
n Was once familiar.* Has he had the citp of Harpalns t 
If 86, he, in this particular, not of his speech, but of his si- 
lence, resembles Demosthenes. DemosUienes was once as 
much for ordering away from Athens the fugitive Harpalns, " 
as Mr. Thomson (the names mn oddly together) was for 
abolishing stamp duties, hut espying a large golden cup a- 
mongtho supplicant's treasare, he took it in hand, admired 
the workmanship and weight, and, moved with a loving cu- 
riosity, asked Harpalns what it would bring ? The answer 
was, " It will bring you twenty talents." It did so that 
very night, and next day, when Demosthenes was to have 
pleaded against sheltering Harpalus, he appeared with a 
bandaged throat, and when called on to speak, made signs 
that he had lost his voice. The people attributed the 
hoarseness to the gold and silver be bad swallowed from 
the cup. Mr. Thomson swallows some draughts from the 
revenue, which have made him, like Demosthenes, in his 
speechlessness. ' He holds his place,' on some occasions, 
an equivalent expression to ' He holds his tongue.' Such 
men never hold their tongues unless they can hold some 
thing better. The cup which brings twenty talents from 
the days of Demosthenes to the present hour, brings with 
them the great talent of silence. 

Mr. Bulwer has only left us one thing to desire; and 
tbat is, that be had divided the house, so that we might 
know, and mark, and pursue to the hustings, the men who 
would oppose themselves to the intellectual improvement 
of the people. Mr. Strutt truly said, 

" That the working classes were looking with intense in- 
terest and anxiety to the decision of the house on this ques- 

• A large number of copies of " a letter to a minister of Btata. respect- 
ing laxeE on knowledge," was eome time emce dietributed amoogst the 
members of the Uoion, Ttie mioister was Mr. Thompson, nnd the letter 
WM addressed to bim in conacquence of the assiftanee lie gave before he waa 
in office, to the gentlemen wlio at that tinie were endeavouring to procure a 
rqteal of those taxes. 






iion. The law, as it now stood, was iujurious to the rid 
as well as lu the poor, because it kept the poor in ignoraad 
of the principles of good government ; and he re^Iy coull 
not avoid thinking there was gross inconsistency in persiafl 
iag in that system of exclusion at the present moment, wbajf 
Ihey were conferring on the poorer class;^ s so large aa aqj 
*Uion of political power. He thought that it was the dug 
'the house to increase the instruction of the poorer claai 
by every means in their power," 

One of the tests to be put to candidates at the next elera 
tion is tbis queslion — pledges Jbr the entire abolition. roA 
and branch, of the duties impeding the diffusion of icnout 
ledge, most be required as a c<indition of popular support 
The man who is not for the enlightenment of the people, isH 
for the robbery of the people. He is the thief who lovea ' 
the darkness apt for crime. He is the tyrant who would 
keep the Samson in bUndness, that he may rob him of his 
toil, and make him grind in the prison-house: it is CqqJ 
those who have an interest in the social temple, to avert t 
Gonjpletiim of the parallel by its destruction, through i 
~'~~ fif,tbe,b|iad physical force. 
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